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regard to vital human activities and relations,
then no writer for the stage, past or present, ex-
cels Shaw in the power of emotional evocation.
I spoke of the emotion being out of place, at
times. In a scene already referred to as perhaps
the most remarkable he ever coticeived, that of
the death of the artist in "The Doctor's Di-
lemma,5' we get a good illustration. The words
of Dubedat, as he bids good-bye to his wife and
recites his wonderful credo, are a-pulse with pro-
found feeling which calls forth a like feeling in
the hearer. One recognizes that the dramatist is
stirred to his depths. Yet it may well he doubted
whether this scene, magnificent as it is for imagi-
native suggestion, rich in emotional content, will
ever be accepted as successful by a theatreful
of folk, for reasons I have explained.

One is here reminded of Tolstoy's rebuke of
Shaw, when the latter made a joking reference to
a matter the Russian held sacred: it would per-
haps be putting it fairly to say that Shaw lacks
taste at times, both as an artist and man, in
the sense that he does not enough consider what
is a matter of reverence to others. He is deeply
reverential about that which he reverences, but I feeling withinst thisoundaries, and so advancing thefollowers of the theatre in many lands.
